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One  of  the  major  legacies  of  the  Surgeon  General's  study  of  tele- 
vision violence  is  a marked  widening  within  the  scientific  community 
of  the  variety  of  possible  effects  of  television  which  merit  study. 

The  special  scientific  advisory  committee  assembled  for  that  undertak- 
ing concluded  that  the  evidence  was  more  consistent  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  viewing  of  television  violence  increases  the  subsequent 
aggressiveness  of  young  persons.  The  reverberations  of  that  conclusion, 
which  at  the  time  seemed  to  many  social  scientists  to  be  phrased  in 
terms  so  qualified  as  to  be  neither  clear  to  the  public  nor  reflective 
of  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  continue,  and  include  the  "family  view- 
ing" hour  codes  adopted  by  the  industry  in  early  1975  (Wiley,  1975). 
These  reverberations  also  include  the  reshaping  of  the  priorities  of 
social  science  in  regard  to  television  and  children. 

It  is  not  so  often  that  one  can  see  such  shifts  unfold.  Usually, 
intellectual  currents  alter  direction  in  the  dark  generated  by  our 
attention  to  more  concrete  matters,  and  the  change  only  becomes  visible 
in  some  distant  future  time  when  someone  looks  back.  As  a result,  we 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  direction  we  have  taken. 

Two  New  Priorities 

One  of  the  major  new  directions  is  the  study  of  television's  con- 
tribution to  constructive  or  "prosocial"  effects.  A Rand  study,  based 
on  interviews  with  leading  social  scientists  concerned  with  television 
and  human  behavior,  concluded  that  this  was  now  the  issue  holding  the 
highest  degree  of  interest  within  the  broader  topic  of  television  and 
socialization,  which  in  turn  was  the  broad  topic  commanding  highest 
interest  (Comstock  and  Lindsey,  1975).  The  same  study  also  reported 
increasing  interest  in  making  the  research  done  on  television  and  child- 
ren have  a greater  influence  on  broadcast  practices. 

The  influence  of  the  Surgeon  General's  study  is  apparent.  Before 
that  event,  the  top  issue  would  have  been  the  effects  of  television 
violence,  with  primary  attention  to  its  causal  role  in  subsequent 
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aggressiveness.  The  positive  inference  reached  by  the  scientific  advis- 
ory committee  reduced  interest  in  that  particular  causal  question.  Many 
social  scientists  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Leifer,  Gordon,  and  Graves 
(1973)  that  science  had  gone  as  far  as  methods  would  permit.  At  the 
same  time,  that  positive  inference  was  a signal  for  the  pursuit  of  other 
effects.  Prosocial  effects  have  become  of  predominant  interest  partly 
because  they  roughly  fit  the  same  theoretical  framework  and  design 
paradigm  that  had  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  study  of  violence 
social  psychology,  and  in  particular  social  learning  theory  (Bandura, 
1971,  1973)  and  disinhibition  or  situational  cue  theory  (Berkowitz,  1962, 
1973),  and  the  laboratory-type  experiment. 

The  Surgeon  General's  study  also  can  be  said  to  have  strongly 
encouraged  the  interest  in  making  media  research  more  policy  relevant, 
although  in  this  case  the  Surgeon  General's  study  simply  socialized  the 
communications  research  community  to  a concern  which  has  been  growing 
in  influence  in  other  areas  of  the  social  sciences  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Prosocial  effects  have  become  of  predominant  interest  also 
partly  because  they  offer  some  promise  of  offering  evidence  for  the 
recasting  of  the  medium.  The  two  trends,  then,  are  closely  related 
and,  at  least  for  the  present,  reinforce  each  other. 

The  Future  Is  Contingent 

The  future  for  these  trends  is  contingent  on  a number  of  factors. 
There  is  a small  literature  where  a decade  ago  there  was  none,  and  most 
of  the  items  have  appeared  in  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Among  the 
outcomes  in  which  there  is  interest  are  rule  adherence,  delay  of  grat- 
ification, sharing,  helping,  sympathy,  cooperation,  empathy,  self-esteem, 
aesthetic  appreciation,  and  cognitive  and  perceptual  capabilities  (for 
a review  of  some  of  the  topics  given  priority,  see  Lesser,  1976;  Mielke , 
1976;  and  Siegel,  1976).  There  is  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  One  can 
readily  agree  that  research  that  would  make  television  a more  positive 
force  in  the  lives  of  children  merits  high  priority.  Yet,  it  is  too 
soon  to  conclude  that  there  is  a high  probability  of  research  with  such 
an  effect  because  there  are  a number  of  challenges  which  must  be  con- 
fronted. 
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Justifying  Manipulation 

One  premise  of  research  on  the  prosocial  effects  of  television 
that  purports  to  be  relevant  to  broadcast  policy  is  that  manipulation 
is  justifiable.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  various  philosophical 
conflicts  associated  with  the  premise  can  be  resolved.  As  a result, 
the  attraction  of  this  approach  may  dim,  because  those  same  conflicts 
will  defeat  the  goal  of  translating  the  findings  into  improved  tele- 
vision. 

In  this  respect,  antisocial  and  prosocial  effects  are  not  quite 
symmetrical.  There  is  more  agreement  about  the  nature  of  what  is  anti- 
social. The  content  that  is  under  scrutiny  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  our  system  of  broadcasting,  and  the  practical  implication  of  the 
research  is  that  such  content  should  be  reduced.  This  is  very  differ- 
ent from  choosing  to  enhance  the  likelihood  of  a particular  kind  of 
behavior  or  the  holding  of  a particular  attitude.  Our  norms  encourage 
such  calculated  manipulation  in  the  case  of  education  (and  so  the  label 
of  "educational"  makes  the  use  of  research  in  behalf  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  productions  of  Children's  Television  Workshop  acceptable). 
Our  norms  discourage  it  in  the  case  of  entertainment,  where  the  audi- 
ence member  (or  parent)  does  not  enter  into  an  implicit  contract  that 
cognitive,  affective,  or  behavioral  change  is  a likely  outcome. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  research  can  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  goals  that  are  generally  agreed  upon  (Leifer,  Gordon,  and  Graves, 
1973).  However,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  is  a very  wide- 
spread agreement  about  such  goals  when  they  are  sought  outside  the 
protective  concept  of  education.  It  seems  likely  that  the  various  pos- 
sibilities are  in  fact  arranged  on  a continuum  from  greater  to  lesser 
public  acceptance,  and  that  the  specification  of  those  which  could  be 
said  to  have  general  acceptance  is  itself  a task  for  research. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  manipulation  is  the  triggering  effect 
of  the  jargon.  "Prosocial"  very  often  inspires  antagonism  and  leads 
to  a debate  on  who  is  to  say  what  is  prosocial  for  a given  person  or 
a given  situation.  The  social  scientist  understands  that  this  is  a 
code  word  for  responses  thought  to  be  normative  and  desirable  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  aggressive  responses  do  not  have  that  status,  and 
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that  the  evaluation  of  any  specific  response  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances and  the  values  of  the  observer.  The  persons  with  whom  he  must 
deal,  including  broadcasters,  parents,  and  policymakers,  do  not. 

Avoiding  Diversiveness 

The  goal  of  the  kind  of  research  under  scrutiny  is  the  improvement 
of  television.  It  would  be  counter-productive  were  that  research  to 
take  energy  and  attention  away  from  investigations  focused  on  negative 
effects,  thereby  in  effect  reducing  the  contribution  of  research  to 
better  television. 

The  most  plausible  interpretation  of  the  evidence  available  is 
that  the  viewing  of  television  violence  increases  the  likelihood  of  sub- 
sequent aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  young  viewers  (Bandura,  1973; 
Berkowitz,  1962;  Bogart,  1972;  Chaffee,  1972;  Comstock,  1972;  Goranson , 
1969,  1970;  Krull  and  Watt,  1973;  Liebert,  Neale,  and  Davidson,  1973; 
Shirley,  1973;  Singer,  1971;  Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  on  Television  and  Social  Behavior,  1972).  However,  this 
interpretation  rests  on  the  consistency  of  evidence  from  a variety  of 
sources,  no  one  of  which  is  beyond  skepticism,  and  although  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  answer,  we  would  be  in  error  to  believe  that 
answer  is  incontrovertible. 

More  important,  there  are  three  major  topics  subsumed  under  the 
violence  issue  about  which  we  know  very,  very  little  and  about  which 
we  should  find  out  much  more.  Even  if  we  accept  the  causal  interpreta- 
tion, we  do  not  know  the  social  importance  of  that  relationship.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  numbers  affected  are  large  or  small,  or  whether 
the  social  damage  is  great  or  minor.  We  also  do  not  fully  understand 
the  mechanisms  by  which  such  effects  may  occur,  despite  the  major  work 
done  on  characteristics  of  portrayals  (or,  in  the  psychological  jargon, 
of  "models")  (Bandura,  1973;  Berkowitz,  1962,  1973),  situational  fac- 
tors (Berkowitz,  1973),  and  physiological  arousal  (Tannenbaum,  1972. 
1975).  And  we  know  almost  nothing  about  the  role  of  various  mediating 
factors  and,  in  particular,  the  potential  for  intervention  to  mitigate 
any  harmful  effect. 
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The  violence  issue  is  not  dead,  either  in  terms  of  science  or  of 
policy.  It  would  be  unfortunate  were  worthy  new  interests  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  building  on  the  substantial  foundation  that  has  been  laid. 
Furthermore,  research  on  prosocial  effects  has  a self-interest  in  fur- 
thering the  work  on  violence,  because  it  is  demonstrating  the  viability 
and  importance  of  research  on  the  effects  of  mass  media  on  the  young, 
because  it  is  producing  findings  on  which  prosocial  research  can  draw, 
and  because  the  findings  also  will  help  prosocial  research  clarify  its 
own  theoretical  differences,  identity,  and  contribution. 

Resolving  Theoretical  Conflicts 

The  working  hypothesis  of  research  on  prosocial  effects  is  that 
if  viewing  a portrayal  of  violence  increases  aggressiveness,  then  view- 
ing portrayals  of  other  kinds  of  behavior  may  increase  their  display. 
However,  while  the  research  on  violence  has  high  relevance  to  that  on 
prosocial  effects,  there  are  also  some  conflicts  which  have  yet  to  be 
analyzed  in  a systematic  way. 

One  concerns  the  role  of  drive  factors.  Although  there  are  stud- 
ies in  which  violence  viewing  is  followed  by  increased  aggression  in 
the  absence  of  prior  frustration,  it  is  typical  to  increase  the  experi- 
mental design's  sensitivity  for  detecting  an  effect  by  inducing  frus- 
tration to  insure  that  some  aggressive  drive  is  present.  If  drive  is 
necessary,  how  is  prosocial  research  going  to  obtain  its  positive 
findings? 

Another  concerns  the  nature  of  the  acts  involved.  Social  learning 
theory  deals  with  the  acquisition  of  behavior.  Aggression  fits  its 
requirements  perfectly,  because  discrete  physical  acts  are  involved. 
These  acts,  either  separately  or  in  the  particular  combination  or 
sequence  in  which  they  are  presented,  are  novel  to  the  young  viewer 
until  he  sees  them  portrayed  on  television.  In  the  prosocial  area, 
the  analogue  would  seem  to  be  specific,  novel  acts  of  intervention, 
such  as  bandaging  a person  or  a fire  rescue  by  improvised  means , and 
not  such  general  categories  as  helping,  sympathy,  or  generosity.  Unlike 
acts  of  aggression,  the  latter  often  involve  behavior  that  is  neither 
novel,  discrete,  nor  particularly  physical.  If  there  is  this  kind  of 
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difference  in  the  character  of  the  behavior  involved  in  the  aggressive 
and  prosocial  domains,  the  theory  dealing  with  prosocial  effects  must 
include  a set  of  rules  to  clearly  specify  the  circumstances  in  which 
effects  can  be  expected.  One  reason  is  to  identify  classes  of  behavior 
meriting  study  on  the  grounds  of  high  potential  for  finding  some  impact 
of  television.  Another  is  to  help  explain  the  null  findings  that  will 
have  accumulated  if  classes  of  behavior  with  a low  potential  for  impact 
are  inadvertently  studied. 

Still  another  concerns  the  factors  mediating  the  effect.  Aggres- 
siveness is  ambiguous  in  degree  of  social  approval;  in  many  circum- 
stances it  is  approved,  in  many  others,  including  most  everyday  inter- 
action, it  is  not.  Most  behavior  falling  under  the  prosocial  rubric 
is  unambiguously  approved  in  all  circumstances.  Reward  or  lack  of 
punishment  for  the  perpetrator  in  a violent  portrayal  has  been  shown 
to  increase  subsequent  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  child  viewer 
(Rosekrans  and  Hartup,  1967;  Bandura,  1965;  Bandura,  Ross,  and  Ross, 
1963).  Presumably,  the  mechanism  is  an  alteration  in  the  child's 
expectation  of  outcome,  either  in  terms  of  approval  or  payoff.  Can 
one  expect  the  same  factors  to  mediate  the  effect  of  a portrayal  when 
the  behavior  in  question  is  not  at  all  ambiguous  in  regard  to  social 
approval?  And  if  the  operative  psychological  mechanism  is  an  altera- 
tion in  expectation  of  payoff  rather  than  approval,  many  persons  inside 
and  outside  the  social  sciences  will  find  themselves  in  conflict  about 
the  desirability  of  the  inconsistency  between  the  act,  which  is  pro- 
social, and  the  motive,  which  is  selfish,  and  uncertain  whether  the 
means  are  appropriate  to  the  ends. 

In  short,  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
violent  portrayals  and  other  kinds  of  portrayals  which  are  asymmetrical. 
The  success  of  the  study  of  such  other  kinds  of  portrayals  is  depend- 
ent on  the  explication  of  that  asymmetry  and  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  it  raises. 
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Facing  Broadcast  Reality 

The  goal  of  influencing  broadcast  television  by  findings  about 
the  potential  constructive  contributions  of  television  to  children 
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will  be  realized  only  if  social  science  takes  into  account  certain  real- 
ities of  broadcasting.  Three  that  merit  emphasis  are:  (a)  the  need  for 

evidence  on  program  elements  that  can  be  manipulated  or  changed;  (b) 
the  demand  for  findings  credible  in  regard  to  real-life  impact;  and, 

(c)  the  tendency  of  the  industry  to  be  more  concerned  about  excluding 
the  undesirable  than  inserting  the  desirable. 

Broadcasters  generally  work  in  absolutes.  Social  scientists  think 
and  work  in  terms  of  continuous  variables — "more"  vs.  "less"  as  opposed 
to  an  absolute  cut-off  or  point  of  precipitation.  As  a result,  the  work 
of  the  latter  is  often  not  useful  to  the  former.  The  violence  litera- 
ture is  an  example.  Although  violence  has  been  decreased  in  various 
ways  on  national  television,  the  real  questions  the  television  producer 
has  is,  "Is  it  all  right  to  show  X?"  ”Y?"  ,lZ?"  No  one  is  really  quite 

sure  whether  the  kind  of  violence  that  is  being  eliminated  is  of  a 
really  harmful  kind.  This  disturbs  the  industry,  not  only  because 
profits  may  be  threatened,  but  because  it  introduces  new  and  difficult 
to  resolve  conflicts  between  the  "creative  people"  and  the  "gatekeepers.” 

Broadcasters,  because  of  the  very  uncertain  craft  of  creating  pro- 
grams with  wide  appeal,  are  disinclined  to  be  burdened  by  unnecessary 
admonitions.  Industry  response  to  the  violence  studies  is  illustrative. 
Although  there  are  numerous  signs  that  the  industry  is  tentatively 
accepting  the  hypothesis  that  violent  television  contributes  to  some 
degree  to  undesirable  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  young  viewers,  with 
the  "family  viewing"  hour  the  most  obvious,  the  industry  ignored  the 
evidence  from  laboratory- type  experiments  for  a decade  on  the  grounds 
that  the  setting  was  artificial  and  the  way  aggression  was  measured  did 
not  reflect  real-life  "true"  aggression.  The  lesson  for  prosocial 
research  is  obvious:  If  it  is  to  influence  broadcasting,  the  results 

must  have  high  face  credibility. 

There  are  currently  many  examples  of  efforts  by  the  industry  to 
present  television  for  children  that  will  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  industry  is  far 
better  prepared  to  restrict  allegedly  undesirable  content  than  to  pro- 
mote allegedly  desirable  content.  Any  calculated  attempts  to  design 
programs  with  a specific  beneficent  impact  occur  on  a program-by-program 
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basis;  undesirable  material  is  screened  across  all  programs  by  the  broad 
cast  standards  departments  of  each  network,  in  accord  with  the  inter- 
pretation made  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  code  by  the 
network.  And  these  specialists  in  omission  are  unlikely  to  become 
specialists  in  inclusion  because  the  role  of  "guardian"  is  acceptable 
whereas  the  role  of  "manipulator"  is  not.  To  have  any  effect,  then, 
the  results  of  prosocial  research  will  have  to  be  filtered  through  the 
producers  of  specific  programs  or  translated  into  the  prohibition  of 
some  class  of  content. 

Restraining  Science's  Tenets 

The  currency  of  social  science  is  the  original,  positive  empirical 
finding.  ?he  central  bank  responsible  for  this  is  the  graduate  school. 
The  graduate  school  is  the  scientist's  major  agent  of  socialization,  and 
two  tenets  it  champions  is  the  notion  that  replication  is  less  valuable 
than  investigation  of  a new  issue  and  that  null  findings  are  of  little 
interest.  Both  of  these  tenets  must  be  held  in  restraint  if  social 
science  is  to  influence  broadcasting. 

Replication  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  credi- 
bility. In  additior,  because  practical  decisions  are  at  stake  and  the 
risk  of  causing  unintended  harm  is  minimal,  one  may  wish  to  insure  over- 
looking any  potentially  beneficial  contribution  by  being  somewhat  less 
demanding  for  the  tentative  acceptance  of  a hypothesis  than  the  conven- 
tional scientific  criteria  (of  <.05  or  <.01)  and,  instead,  rely  for 
increased  certainty  on  replication.  Whatever  our  criteria,  we  will 
want  to  take  null  findings  seriously,  because  they  help  to  identify 
aspects  of  program  content  with  minimal  chance  of  beneficial  impact, 
thereby  guiding  attention  and  energies  toward  aspects  with  greater  poten 
tial  impact. 

The  Future 

• - ■ 1 i 

The  future  of  research  on  the  constructive  aspects  of  television 
in  the  lives  of  children  is  contingent  on  the  resolution  of  these  chal- 
lenges. It  is  asking  a great  deal  for  science  to  build  theory  and  deal 
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with  concrete,  pragmatic  issues  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  such  such  research  otherwise  can  have  much  chance  of  influ- 
encing broadcasting  to  the  benefit  of  its  young  viewers.  Because  the 
task  is  so  difficult,  one  cannot  be  optimistic  about  the  outcome.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  advances  in  theory  and  in 
understanding  of  human  behavior  through  the  study  of  television's  pro- 
social influence  because  these  are  the  goals  science  and  scientists  are 
best  prepared  to  serve.  These  are  justification  enough  for  undertaking 
such  research.  In  addition,  the  possible  gains  of  increasing  televis- 
ion's positive  influence  are  great  enough  to  justify  such  research 
despite  the  many  problems  which  stand  in  the  way  of  practical  impact. 

One  is  therefore  confident  that  at  least  for  the  immediate  future  pio- 
neering in  this  direction  will  continue.  Whether  or  not  the  television 
viewed  by  children  will  ever  be  different  as  a result  is  far  less  cer- 
tain . 
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